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of rendering "assistance to others.'*

The greatest assistance die average young lady musician can
render to others is to stop. Mind, I speak of life as it is. Some day,
perhaps, when it is like a page out of Wilhelm Meister or Sesame
and Lilies, when the piano is dead and our maidens go up into the
mountains to practise their first exercises on the harp, Mr Ruskin's
exhortations as to the sinfulness of doing anything merely
because you like it may gain some sort of plausibility. At present
they will not wash.

"It is, I believe," says Mr Ruskin, "as certain that in the last
twenty years we have learnt to better understand good music,
and to love it more, as that in die same time our knowledge and
love of pictures have not increased. The reason is easily found.
Our music has been chosen for us by masters; and our pictures
have been chosen by ourselves."

Alas! how easy it is to find a reason for die diing that is not!
Not that there is not here, as usual, a hundred times more insight
in Mr Ruskin's mistake than in most other men's accuracies. It is
quite true that the favorite works at our good concerts are of a
much higher class than the favorite works at the Royal Academy,
and that the difference is due to the fact that Beethoven and
Wagner are still in a position to dictate to the public what is good
for them. But the public is not really conscious of that part of
Beedioven's work which raises it above the level of popular
painting. It finds a great deal of Beethoven incomprehensible,
and therefore dull, putting up with it only because the alternative
is either no music at all or something a good deal duller. But will
it put up with it when vulgar musicians have completely mastered
the trade of producing symphonies and operas containing all the
cheap, popular, obvious, carnal luxuries of the Beethovenian
music, without its troublesome nobilities, depths, and spiritual
grandeurs?

I doubt it. Wagner accused Meyerbeer of following the great
masters as a starling follows the plough, picking up the titbits
which dieir force unearthed, and serving them up to Paris un-
mixed with nobler matter. That process, which has been going